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who succeeded, Charles IV. His features were coarse and harsh; yet the general expression of his countenance was rather intelligent, and perhaps even agreeable, although, separately taken, every feature was ugly. His conversation, his deportment, his manners, were, from an unpolished simplicity, rude in their nature, though rather pleasing ; as they removed from the mind what is always to be expected from a sovereign, that habit of disguise, artifice, and concealment, which accompany the possessor of a throne. If he did not convene much with strangers, yet he always appeared to say what he thought; and, although destitute of art or elegance, he did not betray a want of understanding or of information. He reminded me of a rustic elevated by accident to the crown ; but then it was an honest well-intentioned countryman, riot entirely unworthy of such an honour. There are pictures of their Majesties at Kensington Palace, in the apartments of the* Duke of Sussex.
The Queen of Naples, who was sister to the Emperor Joseph, appeared much bettor calculated to represent the majesty of a throne, and to do the honours of a Court, where she had first imbibed the rudiments of her education. It was natural to her. Though her fare was neither beautiful, nor her person lovely, yet was she* not altogether deficient in either point ; her figure mi|;ht be esteemed too large, but it wanted neither dignity, grace, nor attractions.
Her Majesty soon took surh a fancy to me, that :>he. made me pass most of my evenings with her llii'-d-lclc ; while, in the mornings, I frequently accompanied the King in his hunting or shouting parties, of whirh he was unattended, Ias of beauty had imagined.ve it out of his head, I.             ,             .                      no
